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ARMY EDUCATION WELFARE SERVICE 
LIBRARY — GENERAL ORGANISATION 





(By the H.Q. Staff.) 





HOW WE BEGAN. 


Its just eighteen months ago that the first issue to readers 
was made from an AEWS mobile library. Three weeks be- 
fore that, at the very beginning of January 1943, is the best 
point at which to start our story. 

At that date the only members of the staff who had actually 
started work were the Staff Officer at AEWS H.Q. and a Divi- 
sional Librarian, who, accompanied by several thousand 
books which he had packed himself during the previous fort- 
mght, was on his way to an H.Q. in the Pacific. In New 
Zealand itself the Army was fully mobilised. All but one of 
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the mobilisation camps had libraries set up by the War Lib- 
rary Service sufficiently good to enable them to carry on with- 
out help for the next few months. But, although thousands 
of books had been distributed by War Library Service to 
units outside these camps, owing to the lack of any mach. 
inery within the Army for conserving or for exchangin; 
books, wastage had been severe, and many thousands of sol- 
diers, in large units and small, were in desperate need of a 
library service. At the same time there was a demand for a 
library service to be started from scratch for several island 
forces in the Pacific and the memory of the Divisional Lib- 
rarian’s parting words that what he had would not be 
enough, not nearly enough. In New Zealand and the Pacific 
AEWS was planning a range of activities which obviously 
would lead to pur ful demands upon the library service. 
To cope with all this we had:— 


. The substantial place of the library in the main scheme of Army 
Education Welfare Service, together with the goodwill of the New 
Zealand Library Association and the goodwill and machinery of 
the Country Library Service. 

. Awaiting authority to be placed overseas, an order for several 
thousand pounds’ worth of books which the optimistic thought 
would arrive in May and the pessimistic prophesied—correctly as 
it turned out—would not begin to arrive in quantity until Sep- 
tember or October. 

. Authority on the way for the expenditure locally on books of 
£2,000. This authority was obtained quickly; many booksellers 
throughout New Zealand were generous in selling from depleted 
— these local purchases enabled us to survive during a lean 
period. 

. The fruits, in most collecting centres largely unsorted, of the big 
book drive which had been organised by the War Library Service 
in December 1942. To this was added during the months to come 
the very practical goodwill of the National Patriotic Fund Board 
acting through its Library agents. 

. Eight unknown WAAC’s expected in Wellington in mid-January 
to take a potted course in emergency librarianship. For this 
course full notes had to be conceived giving foolproof directions for 
carrying out a type of library service which had never been given 
before in New Zealand, and to give it under circumstances which 
had to be mainly guessed at and within an administrative machine 
not designed primarily for library purposes. 


FORCES WHICH SHAPED US. 


Perhaps the best approach is to describe not so much the 
method used, as the conditioris which led to the adoption of 
such of the methods as are a deviation from ordinary library 
practice. 

Now or never. There is both an urgency and a temporari- 
ness about this service which soataliby never obtains in a 
civilian library. What will be best in the long run is less 
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important than what will get books to men who need them 
now. Risks have had to be taken, expedients adopted, and 
orthodox methods discarded without shame and with little 
regret. 

Stock, donated and purchased. The library was launched 
with a stock which was almost entirely composed of dona- 
tions. In these pages there is no need to enlarge upon what 
this has meant. Only recently has the number of purchased 
books been sufficient to approach an adequate selection. 
The nature of the donations, together with the absolute nec- 
essity of cutting down processing, if the service was to operate 
at all when and where it was most needed, has led to the 
division of stock into three categories:—“ H.Q.” stock, which 
is made up of purchased and hence must-be-recorded books; 
“ordinary” stock which is made up of donations which a 
lenient eye can regard as fit for a library shelf (they are 
stamped and given a running number used for issue purposes 
but no record of them is made by author and title); and 
“ expendables ” which are paper items, donated or purchased 
from National Patriotic funds, or worn-out “ ordinaries.”’ 


What? No classification! Since both the AEWS H.Q. 
and depot records are made by unprofessional labour they 
are not to be measured by Margaret Mann standards, the 
books are not classified and we will not harrow the feelings 
of readers of the Bulletin with an account of the devices used 
to locate subject material. What is worth noting about 
H.Q. stock is that AEWS has been responsible for bringing 
into the country very large quantities indeed of books of in- 
formational value. 

Mobility. One of the chief crosses of AEWS is the lia- 
bility of individual readers and of whole units to be whisked 
away at very short notice. To some extent this has applied 
to staff too. We have to accept the hard lesson that the lib- 
rary exists for the service of the forces and not vice versa. 
Because of this excessive mobility of readers it is more 
urgently necessary that the issue record should reveal readily 
whether a particular reader has.a book out than who has a 
particular k. This is one of the chief reasons why the 
issue system is based on a reader’s ticket on which is recorded 
books issued to the reader and not on a book-card which is 
marked to show who borrows the book. 

Organisation through Districts and Divisions. To give a 
service of this kind effectively it is essential that the library 
organisation should dovetail into the District and Divisional 
set-up of the Army. There are two important results of this: 

(a) Distribution is decentralised on what in civilian life 


would be called a regional basis; (b) the autonomy of Dis- 
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tricts and Divisions is such that the relationship between 
AEWS H.Q. and library staff employed away from headquar. 
ters is not comparable with that which exists between a chief 
librarian and his branch librarians, for library staffs in Dis. 
tricts and Divisions are responsible primarily to their respec. 
tive education officers. Also, as most of the library staff are 
women, WAAC comes into the staffing arrangements to some 
extent too. i 

Serving all branches of the Armed Forces. Started origi- 
nally to serve only the Army, the grant for the AEWS Li 
rary was increased by War Cabinet in March 1943 in order 
that the library might be extended to the Navy and the Air 
Force. ' 

Naval and Air Force Stations — their own staffing 
on the stations. The Librarian, Air Department, is respon- 
sible for the distribution to RNZAF stations of the technical 
publications which are essential to the airman’s training. 
AEWS is responsible only for what is known in the Air 
Force as the “ general” library. 

Relationship with Civilian Libraries. The making avail- 
able of the stocks of civilian libraries for the AEWS Request 
Service is the most important result of the contact between 
AEWS and the library movement generally. The Request 
Service, dealt with more fully in another article, has been 
much used. Over 2,000 requests a month are now being 
made in New Zealand of which AEWS satisfies from its own 
stock rather more than half. The remainder are borrowed. 
The proportion borrowed was higher, of course, in 1943, 
and the debt AEWS owes New Zealand libraries for their 
generous help cannot be overestimated. Perhaps in the long 
run the library movement will be repaid by the fact that 
thousands of men have now learned by experience that the 
book resources of New Zealand can be tapped by any serious 
reader in New Zealand wherever he may ~“ 

The Country Library Service has not only borne a large 
share of the loans but has provided facilities for ordering and 
processing work, and has rented and equipped premises for 
several AEWS library depots. 

All involved. To ‘summarise: The following are all to 
some extent involved in the running of the AEWS library 
and its staff:-AEWS and Army H.Q.; District and Divi- 
sional H.Q. with their Assistant Directors of AEWS; WAAC; 
Country Library Service; local public libraries; National 
Patriotic Fund Board and its library agents. 


THE CIRCULATING SYSTEM AND DIRECT SERVICE 
In view of the fact that the Country Library Service, the 
first Dominion-wide organisation to provide a circulating 
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book supply is only six years old, it is not surprising that the 
idea of a library as a place rather than a point of service is 
still widely held. Much remains to be done, both in master- 
ing the technique of distribution and in popularising the 
idea of a circulating stock among the public, but it can. be 
claimed that AEWS has made some contribution towards 
building up the idea of a library as a service and not a place. 
The idea of the circulation of stock, so that men are con- 
stantly being presented with a fresh selection of books, is 
basic to both the “set library” and the “direct service” 
methods of distribution, and, more than any verbal publicity, 
has been responsible for the success of the request service. 

“ Set Library” is a clumsy term used to denote a collection 
of books deposited in charge of a unit or camp librarian and 
issued to readers by him. Small “ set libraries ” make a com- 
a exchange of their stock every two or three months; 
arge set libraries exchange some books monthly. 


Direct Service or Mobile Libraries. The use of trucks 
carrying portable trays of books, and accompanied by a mem- 
ber of the depot staff, is perhaps the most interesting innova- 
tion of AEWS library. Of standard shelf length, the trays 
each hold 25-30 books. They are without lids or projecting 
handles and so can be stacked one on another on the floor of 
a truck. Trucks fitted with racks for holding trays were a 
refinement which came later. Upon arrival at a unit the 
trays are lifted out of the truck and carried into a mess-room 
or other convenient spot at which readers can gather round 
and make their selection. This, we claim, is an improve- 
ment on the fixed shelves in truck method. 


It is quite common for more than half the men in small 
units getting direct service to use the library and there have 
been cases in which every man was a reader. The method 
has been used for units of over a thousand men but usually 
the set library method is considered best for such large units. 

Advantages of direct service are (a) a wide selection of 
books for the smallest unit, (b) closer control of books by 
depot staff than if issue to readers is made by a unit lib- 
rarian, (Cc) maintenance of a pool of books in scores of dif- 
ferent units is avoided, (d) there is no need to provide lib- 
rary equipment within the unit. 


Lessons. The circumstances under which AEWS library 
works are, in the literal sense of the word, extraordinary. 
There are some aspects of the service, though, from which 
those who will can learn. 

_ From the point of view of library history these are the 
important things about the AEWS library:— 
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(1) Complete coverage with a free library service has been 
achieved because the whole cost has been borne by a central 
fund and participation has not involved units in any expendi- 


ture. 

(2) Distribution has been decentralised on a regional basis thus 
facilitating equitable distribution of titles bought in quantity. 

(3) The advantage of a circulating book supply have been demon- 
strated to many readers who had had no previous experience 
of it. 

(4) Economy in book stock and a fair selection for the reader have 
been achieved by direct service from a mobile library. 

(5) The delivery of a library service at the place at which readers 
work has proved (a) extraordinarily convenient to the reader, 
thus increasing the number of men using the library; (b) the 
fact that the readers are a community and choose their books 
together stimulates discussion of books amongst readers and 
the habit of turning to the library for aid in connection with 
any group activity. 

Informational and vocational books have been imported into 
New Zealand in quantities which considerably strengthen the 
book resources of New Zealand. 


A DEPOT AND ITS READERS 


(By a Depot WAAC.) 








ABOUT THE DEPOT. 


Our AEWS library depot is in a shop in the centre of the 
main street. It is opposite a large chain store and has ample 
window space for display. Books and brightly coloured pos- 
ters can be effectively set out, and a bright lve disposes of 


the institutional atmosphere which libraries easily acquire. 
All these factors made for popularity from the start, but is 
popularity enough? Our readers in their hundreds were 
asking for the same mediocre books that nearly every reader 
in every other library was demanding. They came into our 
well stocked library, often bewildered by its array of books, 
sometimes faintly bored by the a for making their 


own selection, and always incurably attached to two or three 
authors who could never write quickly enough to keep their 
devotees satisfied. With diffidence and caution we set to 
work to modify this state of affairs. Fortunately a combina- 
tion of circumstances brought about the practice of allowing 
individual service men to borrow direct from the depot. 
This gave us the chance of personal contact with readers. 
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On a Friday night numbers of servicemen visited the depot 
and we got them talking about books. This way of getting 
to know our readers was invaluable to us and still continues. 


INTRODUCING THE MODERNS. 


With a nucleus of readers drawn from this group, we 
began. We used six books and we used them sparingly. 

They were:— 

SILONE The Seed Beneath the Snow. 
MANN, THOMAS Buddenbrooks. 

GIONO Harvest 

WARNER, REX The Aerodrome. 

KAFKA The Castle. 

POWYS Mr. Weston’s Good Wine. 

The scheme worked. The readers were provoked to argu- 
ment about style and content. Discussions were rife. The 
few who read the books told others. Requests began to come 
in. As many as ten people would be waiting for “ Budden- 
brooks” and “* Mr. Weston’s Good Wine.” ONE point was 
proved— (from a random selection of readers)—that people 
could become just as interested in good literature as in the 
dreary speculations of Douglas Reed and the “ give-you-the- 
low-down ” books of the other foreign correspondents. 


HOW WE SET ABOUT IT. 


We sometimes copied the methods of the Douglas Reid 
exploiters—the “ have you read?” approach. 
“You haven’t read?”—(look of horror). 
“You ought to read!”—(look of concentrated wisdom). 
“ Definitely a little 
difficult to read 
but I think you 
could do it.”—(look of penetration). 

The demand for Reed is still with us. It is endemic but 
it is not now the only demand. 

The visit of readers to the depot to change their books 
was at first our only means of contact. Now we have other 
means. There are library evenings held intermittently in 
the camp libraries. A few carefully chosen books are taken 
out and reviewed verbally. These ks are always in great 
demand afterwards. It has become the practice after a play- 
reading or musical evening to sit at the librarian’s table and 
talk to the men, discuss the books they want and ask for 
their opinion about the selection of books in their library. 

Individual interests can often be exploited. From conver- 
sation it was found that many people had special interests 
which they had not developed systematically for lack of en- 
couragement in their reading. Farming, music and archi- 
tecture were among the more popular. Kor these people we 


drew heavily on the Request Service. 
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The telephone was very useful. — people unable to 
get to a library were sent books of OUR selection by mut- 
ual agreement. From the disproportionate amount of grati- 
tude we received, it was plain that people felt the need for 
help in the choice of books, as much as in the choice of a 
hat or a home. For discussion groups in camps, the sub- 
jects were sent into us the week before, the topical books 
were chosen and sent out. Quite often our keener unit lib- 
rarians would ring us up and we would hear something like 
this, ““ Send out a good modern book for ACI] Blank. He 
shows signs of getting tired of Thorne Smith,” or “ Cpl. 
Blank is going to call at the depot on Friday night. Be 
subtle with him. He is ready to be converted to reading 
good modern books, but he has the idea that he can only 
enjoy rubbish.” 


Book review lists, compiled at H.Q., are pinned up in the 


libraries and space is given us in unit routine orders for 
short reviews. It is found, however, that all this does not 
compare with personal recommendations. Even better than 
the recommendation of the librarian to a reader, is the re- 
commendation of a reader to a reader. This is one of the 
chief factors in the art of exploiting books which we have 
used in our depot. The Leodindendis reader who is willing 
to recommend reading is potentially a first-class publicity 
agent and enlisting and maintaining his services is well worth 
the expenditure of some time and energy. The geographical 
position of our depot in relation to personnel served has been 
favourable to this development. When all the book review 
lists had flapped their way round the unit libraries and when 
all the dust covers had been displayed, AC2 Jones and Pte. 
Brown still wanted to know if we had read Rex Warner's 
‘“ Aerodrome” and what we thought of it. In this library 
we had not then only to compile minute records such as the 
army delights in and send in detailed returns, but we had to 
read and read as many books as possible. 

So the work goes on. It can only proceed slowly and with 
small ya ut it seems after nine months of experi- 
ment that among men, the war has accentuated a demand for 
literature which at least conforms at some point to reality. 





ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The Bulletin Committee plans to allocate a special section of 
N.Z. Libraries, to annual reports at an early date. Salient points 
from various reports will be noted, and an attempt will be made to 
present a picture of progress in various libraries during 1943-4. 
Will librarians who have not already done so forward copies to the 
editor, as early as possible. 
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“BY REQUEST” 


HOW THE AEWS REQUEST SERVICE WORKS 





(By a District Librarian) 





THE LONG AND SHORT OF IT: 

“Any subject any book” are the words on one of the pos- 
ters used to advertise the AEWS “Request Service.” It looks 
like promising the moon, but in fact it merely helps the 
timid to make a shy request. Our scope is wide—our aim to 
provide = specific book wanted for a reasonably serious 
purpose. Roughly then, “serious purpose” covers wartime 
service jobs, civilian jobs, hobbies, sport, trades, study (for 
exams Or not), music and art, and current affairs, except 
cheaply popular books. More roughly still, FICTION—NO: 
non-fiction—YES. But books aren't always the answer. So 
our Library Depots will search reference sources for informa- 
tion and deliver this in the form of a typed precis or extract. 
This “information service” is not very much used but the 
obstacles to its extension are quite clearly defined and not 
insurmountable. They are also common to other parts of the 
service. For instance, a skilled reference assistant is neces- 
sary; unit librarians or education officers who receive a re- 

uest from a man or woman must have the enquirer’s confi- 
deuce and be able to interpret it sympathetically and accur- 
ately. 

SO requests have a habit of gathering satellite 

ueries around them. They increase interesting contacts but 
they eat up time. 

Two of last month’s were:— 

What is the incidence of Maestitis, Tuberculosis and Contagious 
Abortion in N.Z. Dairy herds? 

“An index of teeth as evidence in criminal investigation.” 
(Enquirer’s actual phrase.) 

The latter led me to the Detective Inspector’s Office where 
I got what I wanted—and fairly strong meat it was! 


WHO USES “ REQUEST SERVICE ” ? 

At present about one in every seventeen of the troops 
served. But this proportion is not evenly spread over the 
population. Far more requests come into Depots directly 
than come from camps indirectly. Reason—a depot has the 
stock before the borrower’s eyes, and although he may not see 
what he wants on the shelves, he is emboldened to say “I 
suppose you haven't got . . . . ?” which gives us our chance, 
“But we can get “s 
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Publicity through poster, notices, Routine Orders, circu- 
lars, book-lists, has its uses but is negligible when compared 
with the actual contact of readers wit ks. This union is 
brought about and exploited by the Librarian, either in the 
Depot or in camp. Librarians must be able to understand 
readers and must know books. Few, if any, do. I make no 
slur on a fine team of workers when I say this. It is a work 
into which you grow, and go on growing. Our “requesters” 
are just everybody—students, tradesmen, artists, senior off- 
cers retiring who wish to build a house, conjurers, doctors, 
gardeners. It is important that we know who they are and 
why they want something, so that we may supply what they 
want. Enquirers are encouraged to ask for books by sub- 
ject, and to be specific—‘‘Vegetable gardening” is better than 
“gardening”; to give some idea of their attainment—is “‘gas- 
welding” wanted for an experienced welder or a man who 
wants to weld but has never handled a “torch” in his life? 


RAW MATERIAL AND MACHINERY. 
By now, our own stocks can supply books for many re- 
.quests. Obviously AEWS will no more attempt to buy every 
book wanted, than would any other N.Z. Library. Conse- 
quently we make great use of interloan. For fiction and cur- 
rent non-fiction of the Douglas Reed type we do not use 
interloan. For Douglas Reed, we try to buy locally if not in 
stock or if in great demand. Fiction comes off our own 
shelves or not at all. For all other approved requests, proce- 
dure is:— 
Try Depot stock 
Local CLS Stock 
Local Public Library 
Local University Library 
This usually exhausts local resources. We now send to 
AEWS HQ who try their HQ Depot stock and, if for a speci- 
fic book, the main entry file of stock in all depots. Failing 
this, AEWS HQ apply to Country Library Service who try to 
locate (and borrow, if necessary) through their normal re? 
ference and interloan procedure. Great care must be taken 
of books lent to the Armed Forces in this way and a fairly 
complex routine has been worked out. Important points are: 
CLS lends book for one month and all interloan books are usually 
borrowed for such a time as will allow the actual reader 14 days’ 
loan. All “interloan” books bear a slip “Borrowed from another lib- 
rary, SPECIAL CARE PLEASE.” 
Borrowers SIGN a RECEIPT for books. 
Application for renewal, or explanations, MUST be made when 
books are not returned by due date. 
A reply must be sent in all cases, whether books are available or not. 
AEWS H.Q. annotates request slips to denote action taken—e.g. 
“outside scope,” “CLS will call in,” “cannot obtain in N.Z.” “Univer- 
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sity text” (Set-books required by students over a long period are 
NOT supplied.) 

Thick wrapping is used for posting and “library rate” paid. 
PATTERN FOR THE FUTURE. 

Throw the silhouette of our request service on a screen. 
Much of the detail has gone and the form is better appre- 
ciated. So will the Service project itself on the post-war 
screen. Demobbed men are already seeking similar facilities. 
And the machinery for these men can become far simpler. 
War-time service environment is impermanent, ever-chang- 
ing. Education Officers, librarians, units, readers, hospital 
patients, disappear in a night. Any camp population is 
changing daily. With a stable civil population in permanent 
homes, half the checks and controls necessary to AEWS could 
be discarded. With more skilled and trained personnel the 
information service could be developed further. The moral 
is—Request Service is wanted; interloan is common sense; 
and that such a service is not a question of free books for all 
but of the efficient organisation of the country’s book re- 
sources for common use. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. : 

We owe very much to CLS, to Public and University Lib- 
rarians, and to special libraries. Other District Librarians 
will, I am sure, join me in grateful acknowledgment of the 
tremendous help given us. 


A NAVAL LIBRARY 





By a Wren Librarian 





THE NAVY USES AEWS. 


It is now almost a year since the inception of an AEWS 
library in “PHILOMEL.” Under the direction of the First 
Lieutenant, who is the Administrative Officer of the Service, 
and a Wren who carries out the routine library work and 
chooses the books from the AEWS depot, the service has 
steadily grown in favour with the Ship’s Company. We have 
now 950 borrowers, with a monthly issue of 3000 books and 
900 magazines, while the figures for the service to outposts 
and small ships are also considerable. 

The stock is supplied to us from AEWS Depot, Auckland, 
and in order to keep the shelves fresh, a percentage of the 
stock, both “HQ” and ordinary, is changed every month. 
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These frequent exchanges entail work, but from the lib- 
rarian’s point of view this is a very happy duty since it means 
the thrill of new titles—a thrill not the Wavasoen’s alone but 
one shared by everyone to whom the books are available, that 
is the entire Ship’s Company. 

It does not take the sailor long to know when there are 
new books at the library. The signs are apparent to all—stocks 
of new books on a shelf by the library window being checked 
over, card for book, and the guess is “ready for circulation 
to-morrow, Librarian?” A few steps nearer, and, “‘let’s give 
them the once over” and he makes his choice for to-morrow, 
something fresh on navigation or astronomy perhaps, and the 
Navigation Officer is “down on it” so to speak. Any new 
publication upon radio, diesel engines, building construc- 
tion, and other technical subjects is soon snapped up, and if 
an “Elizabeth ., comes in the Wrens are busy with 
pencil and paper. he choice made at the depot is usually 
received enthusiastically and is found to contain something 
which is just what someone’s been seeking. Officers and 
ratings alike share in the availability of new books, and new 
reservation lists assume a mushroom growth. 


WHAT DOES THE SAILOR READ? 

Here one might attempt to answer the question, what does 
the sailor like to read? ‘This question has been answered in 
a variety of ways by different people; one must answer accord- 
ing as one’s own experience has shown and my experience 
is that the sailor is a discriminating reader, and that he is 
inclined towards the serious in reading, preferring fact—the 
deeds that someone has done, History, Biography, War, 
Travel, etc.—rather than fancy, although of course he can 
enjoy a best-seller too! And now for the question of ques- 
tions, does the sailor like to read about the sea? Well, of 
course he does! but “discretion is the better part of valour” 
so why be heard admitting it? and no librarian who values 
the good esteem of his shipmates would ever say so in audible 
tones. The fact is, though, that the books in “PHILOMEL” 
library which have called for the judicious handling of the 
reservation list have been the following:—Britain’s Glorious 
Navy by Admiral Bacon, Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1942 edition, 
Britain Keeps the Seas by Captain J]. Whitman, Queen of the 
Flat Tops by Stanley Johnston, The Terriers of the Fleet by 
‘First Lieutenant,’ and The Ship by C. S. Forester. 


WHEREVER THEY MAY BE. 

Now about the running of the Ship’s library, and the ex- 
tent of its service. It is, in AEWS parlance, “a set library” 
from which all those small ships, outposts and Naval Estab- 
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lishments connected with “PHILOMEL” are serviced, as 
well as a library used direct by the ship’s company. 

First there are outposts which, by their geographical posi- 
tion, are not able to make regular exchanges of stock, or to 
guarantee its return. To these outposts go boxes of books 
and magazines which are deemed “expendable.” Gifts by 
members of the Ship’s Company are a useful addition to the 
supply of “expendables” drawn from AEWS. 

Then, there is the service to —— and small ships. To 
these go watertight boxes carrying 50 to 100 books and maga- 
zines, according to their respective complement. The best 
books from both “HQ” and “ordinary” stock are chosen for 
this service, for the personnel are often in isolated areas and 
solely dependent upon this service for reading matter. These 
boxes are returned to the depot every month for exchange of 
stock. Where necessary a pércentage of the books remains at 
the station during the period of exchange, but in the case of 
ships the entire stock is usually exchanged while the vessel is 
in port. In order to ensure a fresh supply of titles being dis- 
tributed to each post or ship, every box bears a code mark 
denoting its destination, and, as each collection is made up, 
the catalogue cards corresponding to the books in the col- 
lection are marked with this symbol. The previous markings 
on the card are glanced through to make sure that the book 
had not been sent to the same destination before. The cata- 


logue cards for books out at a station are arranged behind a 
guide card bearing the station’s name and thus act as loca- 
tion cards. 


WHEN “SECURE?” IS PIPED. 

For the use of the Ship’s Company the library is open most 
of the day and is run on similar lines to any orthodox lib- 
rary. The room itself is very attractive with its rows of 
windows — two walls and its shelves of books lining the 
remaining walls. Corner bays of shelves are used for a 
purposes where bright and attractive covers, arranged to 
advantage, quickly take the eye of the borrower. Then, 
occupying the centre of the room, is a two-sided island stack 
which is used solely for HQ books, and it is around this 
stack that most of the “browsing” is done and many an 
argument settled, for here is an excellent supply of general 
literature covering a wide range of subjects. Many recent 
publications, both fiction and non-fiction, are included in 
this section, some of them books for which borrowers from 
a libraries must add their names to lengthy waiting 
ists. 

It is small wonder, then, that during the “stand-easy” and 
lunch time periods the library is a popular place, and when 
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‘secure’ is piped in the late afternoon the librarian aban. 
dons all routine work to cope with issuing books, and the 
handling of “requests.” The “request” facilities are a very 
fine part of the AEWS service. A borrower may request any 
book on any ay and if it is available the book is loaned 
to the requester for a period of-14 days. To date “PHILO. 
MEL/’S” request statistics have been disappointing—most re- 
quests have been supplied, but there have been too few 
requcsts made for the number of borrowers using the lib- 
rary. However, last month’s requests were much higher than 
previous records so we look forwafd to greater use being 
made of this fine service. 

“ADRIFT.” 

Then lastly; there is the vexed question of “overdues’’ and 
lost books, the one inevitably bound to the other; in the 
Navy these are known as “drifts,” and while the duty of 
seeking these is carried out regularly once a week, this work 
is greatly facilitated by the sailor himself who is, for the 
most part, rather punctilous about reporting ‘a lost book. If 
a book is deemed irretrievably lost, then a Navy Order cover- 
ing the subject is brought to bear, but if the book is merely 
being kept “adrift’’ then the sailor is probably not so con- 
cerned. In these cases the Librarian seeks the aid of the 
Quartermaster, and when the. pipe blares through the ship 
“Ordinary Seaman Smith report at the library” then Smith's 
sin is known to all his shipmates, who immediately take up 


the cudgels. As a result either Ordinary Seaman Smith 
arrives at the library “at the double” anxious to “secure” 
his burden in order to live at peace, or he reports in a very 
leisurely manner, and here the librarian gleans something of 
the subtle humour and piquant wit of the sailor as he spins 
his yarn, and many a tall yarn too, but alas! not to be re- 
counted here. 


TRAINING W.A.A.F.’S TO BE LIBRARIANS 





R.N.Z.A.F. LIBRARY COURSES 





By a W.A.A.F. Sergeant 


CLERK LIBRARIAN—W.A.AF. Such is the ‘trade’-name 
attached to library assistants in the R.N.Z.A.F. 

These airwomen, like those employed in other Air Force 
trades, are expected to qualify for their job by taking a train- 
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ing course and passing certain tests at the end of it. In civil 
life they may or may not have been connected with public 
libraries, book-clubs or book-shops. It is therefore recom- 
mended that before being trade-tested they should be 
attached to a station library for a probationary period of at 
least four months, in which to become acquainted with daily 
routine, and to some extent, with the various ‘ype of pub- 
lications handled. If satisfactory, at the end of that time 
they are sent upon one of the periodical Library Courses 
held at Air Department. 


Before describing the syllabus, perhaps something might 
be said of the two-fold nature of the work done in Air Force 
libraries, for on most stations there are two collections, 
known to personnel as the Technical and General Libraries. 
They may be housed together or separately, as convenience 
or accommodation facilities allow. 

The Technical Library comprises mainly official Air Pub- 
lications of Great Britain, the Dominions and the United 
States. These publications, covering as they do, every aspect 
of Air Force activities, administrative, instructional and 
operational, do not stand still. They are constantly being 
amended as new equipment supersedes old, as new training 
theories, etc., are developed. ‘The number of Air Publica- 
tions held in a Technical Library will vary according to the 
size and function of the station, but may run into many hun- 
dreds, and much of the work of the W.A.A.F. Librarians lies 
in keeping them up-to-date and issuing them to officers, in- 
structors, ground-staff, trainees, etc. 

‘General’ is, of course, the label attached to the AEWS'’s 
unit library, plus, in some cases, a proportion of books be- 
longing to the station itself and bought out of Public Ser- 
vice Institute funds. The work done by the librarians in this 
section, is, again, is verned by such factors as hours of open- 
ing, number of staff, and number of personnel on the station. 

The short Library Courses held in Wellington are de- 
signed to add to the W.A.A.F.’s preliminary experience in 
both sides of their work, to help to increase their knowledge 
of libraries generally, and to provide a standard on which to 
base the necessary trade-test. Six girls at a time are brought 
in to Air Department from different stations, and for the 
duration of the Course attend lectures, visit special libraries 
and do a certain amount of practical work in amending the 
text of publications and in book repair. 

_ The first part of the syllabus is devoted to the technical 
side of — and bears mainly upon the Air Publications— 
the system for issuing them, their lay-out within their three- 
volume scheme, etc. It is said that the Air Force runs to 
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print more than the other Services. Certainly among the 
several thousand titles published by the British Air Ministry 
there would seem to be little left uncovered—from cooking 
to Kittyhawks, from medicine to Merlin engines. As one 
pamphlet tells the engineers, “ . . . the technical publication 
is as much a tool as a spanner or a file . . . It is the root of 
most technical information in the Service. You may have 
learned much by word of mouth, but your informant prob- 
ably got it from one of the books—or his informant did. But 
how much more satisfactory if you felt confident that, instead 
of having to ask the next fellow, you could find out for your. 
self from the book, how to cope with the Mosquito which 
suddenly dropped in with carburettor fault.” 

Every Section on Station—Administration, Engineering, 
Armament, Navigation, Medical, Meteorology, etc.—has need 
of its special publications. During the Course, lectures are 
given on certain of these groups by officers concerned with 
them. Some time too has to be spent upon the intricacies of 
American publications, their lay-out and filing system being 
entirely dierent from the British. Some practical amendi 


of various types of publications completes this portion o 
the syllabus, and the Course, with its head full of A.P. num- 
bers and titles, and reeling rather under technical terms, 
turns with relief to ‘General’ library work! 

This is introduced with two talks on the history of lib- 
raries and the ‘gentle art’ of reading. Book discussions fol- 


low, on types of fiction and non-fiction. Next come details 
of organisation and routine as outlined in AEWS “Notes for 
Unit Librarians.” The need of accurate issue systems is 
stressed—necessary indeed, when at short notice large nun- 
bers of men are ‘posted,’ or a whole squadron quite literally 
disappears into thin air. The Request Service is specially 
emphasized. Hours and housing are discussed, together with 
ways and means of making the libraries attractive and adver- 
tising them upon stations. 


A demonstration of book repair is given by one of the 
bindery staff of the Wellington Public Library, and is fol- 
lowed up by the W.A.A.F.’s practising for themselves the re: 
casing and re-backing of books and stiffening of paper 
covered items. Wellington Public is also visited for the 
a < talks on how to use a reference library. A very 

rief outline of Dewey has been given beforehand, and after 
explanation of how to tap resources through the catalogue, 
quick reference tools, periodical indexes, pamphlet files, etc., 
the W.A.A.F.’s are given some typical queries and encour 
aged to find the answers for themselves. To help tc foster 
general interest, visits are arranged in between some of these 
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activities to the Country Library Service, the General Assem- 
bly Library and the Turnbull Library. 

At the completion of the Course (and in the opinion of 
the W.A.A.F.’s completely spoiling it!) a trade-test is held, 
consisting of oral questions and a three hour written paper, 
marks being allotted also for practical work done. 

Can librarians be fashioned in a fortnight? Not to reach 
N.Z.L.A. Standards perhaps! But our W.A.A.F.’s do return 
to their stations better equipped, and with stimulated inter- 
est in their work, which is all to the good for our Service 
Libraries. 


“BOOKS, LIBRARY; TROOPS, FOR 
THE USE OF.” 


By an AEWS Librarian in the Pacific 








DO THEY WANT US? 


“Say, Sarge, what the . . . . happened to you last 
week? Read every ....book in camp, and the jokers 
reckoned they'd commandeer a truck and come to get you. 
Don’t give me that line about your wagon again; is it the 
Army Engine Wrecking Service?” 

And yet, oddly enough, my earliest impressions 
gave me the disappointing feeling that no-one wanted books, 
that they'd managed for a year or two without reading mat- 
ter except for their own resources, and a few hundreds of 
books provided by the National Patriotic Fund Board and 
local efforts. 

The transition from the one attitude to the other was long 
and laborious. The first home for our books was the base- 
ment of an office in the town, two or three miles away from 
the camp; for the tiny camp office became crowded with our 
gear and the first three of the staff, and only two or three 
hundred books at a time could be accommodated there. 
Quarters of our own seemed impossible of realization; 
vehicles, we were told, it was ludicrous to expect: there 
weren't enough to go round as it was. What there were 
barely got round anyhow. My thumb became an economic 
necessity in achieving transport from post to post, base to 
depot, pillar to post. 
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WE'LL GET THERE SOMEHOW. 

I found access to the Ordnance workshops, and became a 
carpenter, building portable shelves, card trays and other fit 
ments. The union found me out almost as I drove the las 
nail, and the sacred equipment was reserved that more 
— hands might run the hazard of the speeding 
blades. 


None the less, we issued books within a week of my 
arrival, and then by rock and riverside, by black mangrove 
and blue lagoon, by reef and palm, by dusty winding road, 
through deluge of rain and quagmire of camps, in ration 
trucks with bread and bacon, ice and onions, spinach and 
spuds and tins of “ bully” and “ M. & V.” and, and—all the 
things that come in tins, and cases and cartons, bless ’em all, 
the books were sped abroad. And we reeled, car-sick and 
reeking with sweat and dust from the swaying rear of vehicles 
to issue books in tropic sun or tropic rain. Anon there were 
willing handss to help us, expecting books, requesting books; 
anon they sent their own trucks to bring us over long miles 
of never-quiet roads. I travelled in jeeps and motor-cycles, 
in cars and vast lumbering trucks that would have borne 
ten thousand books. Native soldiers of mighty thews, grin- 
ning and chattering about this innovation of the New Zea- 
landers, tossed my portable shelves like match-boxes wher- 
ever I disposed. 


AND NOW FOR EQUIPMENT. 


But these were stages that passed. Between whiles I cata- 
logued our purchased stock and helped with other work in 
the office. Indeed, our efforts were very much communal. 
My typing was another art that eased the burden. Yet ina 
few weeks we had a home of our own, a standard hut 12 x 24 
feet, built in the H.G. area. One half became the library, 
a partition being erected of book-cases. As our worldly 
goods grew, I again became carpenter and built a store along- 
side, and chairs and shelves and tables and file trays. A 
binder’s press and sewing frame grew under my hands. | 
even devised a new kind of electric heater that we might 
have tea—for staff conferences; the idea found emulation; 
staff conferences developed apace in the camp. 


Later a truck was given us. But as this vehicle had w 
convey generators and film machines, performers and “ prop 
erties’ and the nameless other items that the Welfare Ser- 


geant found essential to his craft, it could not be fitted up 
for library purposes. I built a pent-shaped rack with rollers 
and downward swing legs that supported it when withdrawn 
from the truck. This bore six portable book-cases contain- 
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ing 250-300 velumes, with a writing platform at the outer 
end. The back-tilted shelves, waist-to-eye height, carried 
well, displayed well, and were accessible in several ways, in 
any sort of truck, or whipped across to a handy messroom. A 
close-fitting canvas cover kept dust and driving rain out, and 
safeguarded from jolts and swaying. 


IT REALLY WORKS. 

Meanwhile AEWS H.Q. were on the job. Steady supplies 
of books arrived, as well as most of the requested material. 
The men found that their books DID come to light when 
asked for, even if weeks intervened. Many demands were 
met from our own holdings—some thousands strong. To 
meet this need more effectively, the book-card record system 
was added, where before only the borrower-card scheme oper- 
ated. Books could now be located more readily. From 
time to time odd books strayed in from units as y it 
Discarded volumes were cased up and sent to lonely coast 
watchers or remote islets. 


But now wear and tear was starting to tell. My repair 
job commenced in earnest. "Tis a snowball: I work in the 
night hours and on the Sabbath: my glue pot is rarely off the 
boil, but the demons of mould and dust, cockroaches and 
silverfish, rats and weevils, pile more and more into my re- 
pair shelves. No book will I let out in poor condition—to- 
morrow it will be worse . . . . I close my eyes and dream of 
polished morocco: I open them and see serried ranks of sorry 
lounging books, becoming anon orderly rows of green linson 
and white labels, scores, hundreds and hundreds .. . . 


THE NAVY AND THE AIR FORCE, TOO. 

Each week chests of books go out to Air Force Stations, 
and their Education Officers call for “ block exchanges’”’ of 
books for other units of their forces. The Navy receives 
regular visits from the truck on exactly the same basis as the 
Army. Units further afield are served on the box system 
too. Even islands far away receive a periodical box by sea, 
or, thanks to the co-operation of the RNZAF, by air. 

In most camps the men live in native pandanus-leaf huts, 
sometimes with good lighting, generally without. Thus the 
size of print is a consideration, and the Penguin style of book 
is not highly regarded. Pictorial magazines are well re- 
ceived, but if they are alternative to books the latter gener- 
ally win. The call for technical books is frequent, and now 
that our resources are more representative, most enquiries 
can be met on the spot. Unfortunately, and quite reason- 
ably, inter-library loans cannot operate across the long 
Pacific seas. Air mails bring surprising quantities of goods, 
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but generally books come by surface routes. Local book re. 
sources are meagre, though the American Special Services 
have good libraries and help gladly. 


SERVICE EDITIONS FROM THE STATES. 

Some librarians in New Zealand may not have read of 
Council Books, but as these come to add to our supplies from 
time to time, a note may be of interest. American publisher 
have collaborated with the Army and A.L.A. to produce ina 
cheap form, comparable with Penguins, etc., a series of both 
current and classical good books. These are about 6 x 4 
inches, opening from the shorter side, stapled and paper 
bound and well printed in double columns. The texts are 
generally unabridged, the range of titles is excellent (thirty 
a month are ioeatls and the distribution among U.S. Forces 
= being 30 titles per 150-225 men, or per 50 hospital 

eds. 


MEN AND BOOKS. 

The reaction of soldiers to the library service is always 
worth observing. Army official relationships tend to be 
rather impersonal and at times perhaps inhuman. Possibly 
because I felt something of this, I set. out from the first to 
give them a new experience, establishing easy and interested 
relations as soon as they would develop. Most lunch hours 
are given up to issuing books: in the base camp, library 


hours are always in leisure time of an evening. metimes 
it has been rather affecting to meet the surprised gratitude 
of men, especially at remote posts, when a special effort has 
brought them sought books yon arid or with unexpected 


success. I’ve hoped it was a relief to the chap feeling the 
effect of the climate, the boredom, the stresses and strains of 
the military life, to encounter a little interest and courtesy at 
the library truck. 


Possibly a tropical climate is not the setting. to observe 
normal tastes and tendengies, but because the general level 
of education varies little, the reading material called for by 
commissioned ranks is little fo be distinguished from that 
in favour with the average buck private or the most abar- 
doned Sergeant Major. metimes I cast forth good seed in 
suggestions for reading; all these fields are equally fertile, 
equally equipped with stony byways. Perhaps because of 
the circumstances of life in the army, readers seem to prefer 
lighter, “ escape” material. “A good yarn” is the com 
monest request, and the usual plea that “ got to have some- 
thing light—for a change ”’ is met here as at the issue desk of 
the city library. I feel it is a just opinion that the reading 
level is rather low, and only a small percentage can be led to 
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what is accepted as good reading. 


THE PART AND THE WHOLE. 

Perhaps you will infer a one-man show: it couldn't have 
been done without the goodwill and collaboration of the 
others in AEWS here. Events would necessitate a change of 

rogramme; transport would be short, jobs telescoped. 
Maybe I'd be on leave; for a month I was out with fever, but 
the others carried on, and the library reputation did not fail. 
And, of course, the books are the essential of our service. 
The Welfare Sergeant calls for plays, jokes, costume ideas, 
jack-pot .questions, quiz data. Where study courses of an 
unusual nature are sought, often books will fill the bill, if 
only of an introductory or interim character. The film mag- 
nate calls for radio books to interpret circuits for his ampli- 
fiers, or texts on projectors and film problems. He gets 
them like a regular client. 

When I've written to friends, I’ve said the service is worth 
while. It can never accurately be estimated how true this is. 
This much is certain; it is brightening life for very many 
fellows whose biggest need is to forget that they want to get 
the war over, and go back to the life they scarcely before 
knew they loved so well. Books and andy and entertain- 
ment all help to this end. Perhaps we’ve found a new way 
of saying the thought that came from the Bishop of Durham 
six centuries ago, that all oo Py of the world would be 
buried in oblivion had not given to mortals the remedy 
of books. 





“NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES.” 


The Secretary, N.Z.L.A., would be glad to receive any of the fol- 
lowing numbers of “ New Zealand Libraries” which members would 
be — to send back to headquarters to build up a small reserve 
stock :— 

Vol. 1 nos. 1-6, 10. 

Vol. 2 nos. 1, 5, 6, 7*, 8, 9, 12. 
Vol. 3 nos. 1-6, 7*, 10-12. 
Vol. 4 nos.-1-4, 6-8, 9*, 10-12. 
Vol. 6 nos. 9-11. 

Vol. 7 nos. 1*, 2, 3. 


* Numbers marked with an asterisk are wanted urgently. 





Erratum: N. Z. Libraries, p. 87, paragraph 2, line 3, for 
‘authorities’ read ‘industries’. 
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N.Z.L.A. NEWS AND NOTES 


EDUCATION CONFERENCE. 


Mr. John Barr, chief librarian, Auckland Public Libraries, will 
represent the N.Z. Library Association at the forthcoming Education 
Conference, to be held in Christchurch in October. 

At the May meeting of the Central Executive, at which remits for 
the conference were discussed, the following resolutions were passed: 

That the Case for Free Library Service be sent to the Minister of 
Education as a report setting out the Association’s policy. 

That the Convener of the Book Resources Committee be asked to 
prepare, for the information of the Edueation Conference, a re- 
port on what has been done to date by the Book Resources Com- 
mittee. 

That the Convener of the Training Committee be asked to pre- 
pare for submission to the Minister of Education a report on 
what has been done by the Training Committee to date. 

That the report of the Interim Planning Committee for the year 
1943 be submitted to the Minister of Education as a report on 
reconstruction in education. 


WELLINGTON. 

There was a full programme at the meeting of the Wellington 
Branch on May 9, and a good attendance of members. The principal 
subject for discussion was “ Books in the AEWS: the Public Lib. 
rary’s part,” the speakers being Major Mather and Captain Dunning- 
ham. Major Mather outlined the set-up of the AEWS in the Cen- 
tral Military District, and spoke of the importance of the facilities 
provided in filling in the leisure time of servicemen and service- 
women. Through the request service, books on any subject could be 
obtained, and as many as 1,000 requests a month came through the 
C.M.D. headquarters. Captain Dunningham referred to the good 
work done by the public libraries at the beginning of the war in 
supplying camps in their localities. Distribution was now undertaken 
by AEWS but the libraries and the Country Library Service 
helped with request and information service. 

Some discussion took place on these talks, and the second part of 
the programme included suggestions on “ How the desk I work at 
could be improved,” by Miss Woodhouse, Miss Waldie and Miss Good- 
win, and a vote of thanks to the speakers, moved by Mr. Wauchop, 
concluded the evening. A resolution was passed recording the branch’s 
appreciation of the work done by AEWS. 


PALMERSTON NORTH. 

The Palmerston North Branch of the N.Z.L.A. held its first gen- 
eral meeting on May 17 at the library. The subject for discussion 
was the New Zealand Training Course in Librarianship. Miss G. 
Roberts and Miss P. G. Thorburn were the first speakers. The meet- 
ing was then thrown open and a most interesting discussion followed. 
It appeared that students had found great lack of uniformity in com- 
paring the remarks and criticisms of tutors. Answers of students 
from the same library are necessarily similar in some questions and 
it was found that while some tutors covered the papers with red ink, 
others merely remarked “so what??” or else printed an answer that 
had been severely criticised by another. 

(a) It was suggested that this lack of uniformity in criticism 
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could be overcome by dividing the course among the tutors, each tutor 
to coach only for a certain section. If this would mean too much 
work at one period, it could be spread over the year by different 
batches of students working on different sections at the same time. 

(b) Tutors should meet more often to discuss the form and stand- 
ard of work required. 

(c) Specimen answers to previous examination papers would be 
helpful to future students. ; 

It was also suggested that the reading record should be replaced 
by a reading list covering both standard and modern works. It was 
felt that the student would benefit more from such guidance, than 
from reading haphazardly. This suggestion applies only to the read- 
ing for the General Certificate. 

Appreciation was expressed of the helpfulness to the student, of the 
Course generally, and it was unanimously decided that in spite of the 
trials and tribulations of the first batch of students, the course was 
well worth while. 


BOOK-BINDING CLOTH. 

The secretary reported to the May meeting of the Central Execu- 
tive, that Morrison and Morrison Ltd. (Wellington) have advised 
that the Winterbottom Bookcloth Company cannot supply orders 
placed with them in view of the fact that the bookcloth quota allo- 
cated to them by the British Government is already exhausted for the 
current year. A letter has been sent to the Ministry of Supply asking 
for sponsorship of the Association’s order, to enable the necessary 
~~ materials to be made available to the Winterbottom Bookcloth 

ompany. 


TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 





(Hamish Mathew.) 





Training for Social Work, a pamphlet recently published by the 
New Zealand Council for Educational Research, and available free 
of charge for the asking, is an important and epoch-making docu- 
ment. It was the outcome of an informal conference of social 
workers and educators drawn from a wide area of experience and 
practice. The members of the conference were unanimously of the 
opinion that the time had come when it was imperative that some 
form of training be provided for men and women already engaged in, 
and looking forward to working in the field of social work. This 
pamphlet outlines two suggested schemes of training, the first being 
for a diploma in social work, to be granted after a two-year course 
of full time study, and the second for a certificate to be granted after 
a shorter period of study. It is proposed that the training be given 
at one University centre, and that two experienced teachers from 
overseas be obtained. The Government is to be asked to provide the 
training facilities through one of the Universities, and to pay the 
salaries of the teaching staff. On the other hand it is suggested that 
councils of social work be set up in the four main centres, out of 
which a national federation would naturally arise, to set standards 
and to direct and assist suitable students. 
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New Zealand is widely known for her devotion to the humanitarian 
ideal which has found its expression for many years in political and 
social reform. But she has lagged behind other countries in the 
practical application of the ideas embodied in legislation. As a people 
we have been strangely willing to entrust the carrying out of our 
ideals to men and women almost completely untrained for their 
important and difficult work. The pamphlet, Training for Social Work, 
is significant because it is the first public recognition of a body of 
representative and experienced social workers, of the urgent need 
for training. It is to be hoped that librarians will give it the pub- 
licity that it deserves. There are many important New Zealand pub- 
lications, particularly pamphlets, which are carefully preserved for 
posterity, in the locked cases housing New Zealand collections, but 
which are not always made readily available to the present genera- 
tion. Training for Social Work is a tract written specially for to- 
day, and its recommendations need to be publicised now, so kindly see 
that it is displayed where it can be seen and read. 


Writing from a more personal point of view as a member of the 
above conference, and as a worker among delinquent boys, I am par- 
ticularly interested in this whole question of the training of social 
workers. As I have already said in my book, The Institutional Care 
of Dependent Children, in speaking of a particular group of workers: 
“As long as workers receive little training and possess little know- 
ledge of the psychological and sociological factors underlying their 
work, and are content to carry out a more or less fixed routine, 
there can be small hope of any forward moves in the care of New 
Zealand’s dependent children. Progress in every aspect of the work 
depends entirely upon the growth of fuller understanding of children 
and of deeper insight into their needs. Along with the enlightenment 
of the workers in the field must also go an awakening of interest 
among members of boards and committees. The proper training of 
personnel is therefore a matter of urgency.” This statement applies 
with equal force to the training of workers in other fields of social 
work. It is my firm conviction that there ean be little further pro- 
gress in the direction of the amelioration of social crises in New 
Zealand, until such time as there is some evaluation of the conse- 
quences of past and present social legislation. Indeed it may be that 
some of our social legislation is harmful in its effects upon the 
people. There can be no development of a thorough going social 
philosophy and no adequate evaluation of present trends without a 
group of trained and competent social workers, who are motivated 
not only by the desire to be kind to needy people, but are also inter- 
ested in inquiring into the effects of social work on the recipients 


Furthermore there is a close correlation between training and re- 
form. This is clearly seen in the field of education. Trained workers 
will not merely achieve a higher standard of personal efficiency, but 
will introduce into practice and environment new values that will 
inevitably create an atmosphere favourable to reform. Reform will 
come quickly where it is most needed if workers are equipped to 
undertake their tasks by a scheme of training that not only assists 
them to make better use of the tools of their trade, but also inspires 
them to think fearlessly about their standards of work, and this is 
what training for social work sets out to do. 
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